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WHAT HAPPENED TO THE ENGLISH PARISH. 1 II. 

IV. 

THE examples of Bethnal Green and Manchester — to which 
many others might be added — will suffice to give the reader 
an impression of the disjointed and confused state of local 
government, brought about by the uncertainty of the law and 
the divided jurisdiction of rival authorities. We have now to 
trace the development, out of this chaos, of a local government 
at once practicable, authoritative and moderately democratic. 
The most notable examples of this type or stage that we have 
as yet discovered are the ancient seaport of Liverpool, which 
at this time was rapidly growing in population and wealth, and 
certain of the urban districts adjacent to London, such as 
Woolwich, Greenwich, Chelsea and Kensington. One condi- 
tion common to all these cases was the practical withdrawal — 
whether by abstention or absence — of any hostile interference 
by such authorities as the justices of the peace or the court- 
leet. The extra-legal constitutions thus developed varied in 
detail from parish to parish, but resembled each other in cer- 
tain main features. They all systematized the franchise and 
procedure of their constituent public meetings ; they all created 
a representative body, to which the actual administration was 
confided ; they all developed a salaried executive staff, effec- 
tively controlled by the representative body ; and this repre- 
sentative body itself remained intimately connected with, and 
genuinely dependent on, the whole body of constituents, by 
the medium either of authoritative public meetings or the 
referendum. We can best describe this later evolution of the 
vestry, not by taking the history of any one parish or by con- 
fining ourselves to any one decade, but by dealing separately 

1 Copyright, 1902, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
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with each element of the vestry organization as shown in the 
experience of parishes in different parts of the country prior to 
1832. 

The first need was the organization of the meeting of 
the inhabitants. The heterogeneous new populations pro- 
duced an assembly radically different from the village vestry. 
Merchants and manufacturers, shopkeepers, beer sellers and 
small working craftsmen all paid rates, whilst the factory opera- 
tive and the mechanic, even if unrated, were not in receipt 
of relief, and assumed, as independent inhabitants, the right to 
attend. Such a parish, we are told, became 

a kind of republic : and its common business, so far as it is con- 
ducted by majorities, is conducted as the business of a republic often 
is, without system, without consistency, and, therefore, without the 
best effect. When ... a vestry is called, those only assemble who 
have there some business of their own, some point to carry, some 
friend to serve, or some foe to combat. . . . Much time is lost in 
waiting for more attendants, in trifling conversation, or in squabbling 
about things foreign to the subject for the sake of which the inhabit- 
ants were requested to meet ; and when business is at last entered 
upon, want of method, or of time, or of inclination, not only prevents 
attention to other subjects of equal importance, and which might 
easily be settled while the inhabitants are together, but often no dis- 
tinct resolution is formed even upon the particular question about 
which the meeting was called to deliberate. In many cases the 
company is much reduced by the departure of one or another before 
any general opinion can be collected. If a second meeting for the 
same business should be thought necessary, that meeting is proba- 
bly attended by a different set of inhabitants, with different informa- 
tion, and different views from that which composed the first meet- 
ing ; and as in many places the transactions of such meetings are 
not regularly committed to writing, the business is left after all to 
chance, or to be finally determined by two or three inhabitants who 
may afterwards happen to meet on the road, at the butcher's shop, 
at the blacksmith's, or at the shaving house ; or the parties con- 
cerned are left to judge and act as well as they can for themselves. 

With such a vestry there would be, every now and then, a 
revolt of the inhabitants against the governing clique, leading 
to exciting scenes at the meeting. At Greenwich in 1802, we 
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find the vestry clerk concluding his record of the proceedings 
as follows : " And after some altercation and much confusion, 
so that no minutes could possibly be entered at the time, we 
thought it prudent and necessary to withdraw with this minute 
book, lest the same should be defaced and torn." What hap- 
pened to a vestry clerk who failed to withdraw with his minute 
book, we may learn from the following resolution of the vestry 
of Stoke Damerel (now Devonport) : 

Resolved, inasmuch as it appears by the report of the Vestry Clerk 
of this parish that at a meeting of the parishioners held at the work- 
house agreeable to order of the vestry on Wednesday evening last, 
that the Vestry book was forcibly and in a most outrageous manner 
taken from him, and the records and resolutions for nearly two years 
torn out and defaced, and particularly the records and resolutions 
founded upon the present call of Vestry : it is the opinion of this 
Meeting that the said last mentioned resolutions, a copy of which is 
now produced and identified ... as being a true and perfect copy of 
the same, be adopted and resolved on by this meeting . . . and 
ordered to be entered accordingly. 

The most obvious remedy for these disorderly scenes was the 
limitation of the vestry meeting to a comparatively small num- 
ber of the inhabitants. Prior to 1818 it was by no means 
certain — it was at any rate quite unknown to the vestries 
themselves — what the law provided as to the franchise and 
the method of voting in parish matters. It was commonly 
assumed that every ratepayer in the parish was entitled to 
a vote. But it depended practically upon the churchwardens 
and overseers who should be assessed to the rates. It was 
customary to omit from the rate book all premises of low rental, 
on the double ground that the occupiers were themselves poor 
and that the collection was troublesome. And as a settlement 
in the parish, and perhaps a right to share in the charities, might 
be gained by being rated there, the parish authorities often used 
their discretion as to whom they would admit. Early in the 
eighteenth century we find the Woolwich vestry deciding 

that no churchwarden or overseer for the poor do make any person 
whatsoever a parishioner of this parish who was not so before, by 
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receiving of him or her any sum or sums of money for church or 
poor, without having first taken the order and direction of a vestry 
to be called for that purpose, such only qualified by law excepted. 

The vestry then formally resolved from time to time that cer- 
tain named inhabitants, " being persons of ability, credit and 
reputation, be and are hereby admitted parishioners of this 
parish, and that the churchwardens and overseers of the poor 
do receive their several and respective rates." Even those 
who were assessed to the rates were not always allowed to vote. 
The vestry often made a rule excluding persons in arrear with 
their payments, and sometimes even fixing an arbitrary mini- 
mum of rental value. The St. Pancras vestry in 1796 passed 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, that it is the unanimous opinion of this vestry that no per- 
son ought to vote for a beadle but housekeepers renting ^ioa year 
and rated to the poor. It is also the opinion of the vestry that per- 
sons being six months in arrear for their poor rates ought not to 
interfere in the election of parish officers of any description, and that 
the owners be requested to be particularly attentive to persons of 
that description coming forward to vote after the present occasion, 
that the payment of their rates be enforced. 

Whether women ratepayers were entitled to vote was a moot 
point, often formally decided by resolution adversely to the 
ladies. Thus at St. Pancras in 1788, "it was decided by the 
vestry that ladies should not be admitted to vote for parish 
officers." 

The resolutions of the vestry were decided upon by " show 
of hands," but if a division was demanded or an election con- 
tested, the votes were counted in one of two ways. Either the 
two parties would separate to different sides of the church or a 
primitive system of " scratching," as it was termed, would be 
adopted. On a page of the open minute book the names of 
the candidates would be written, each followed by a long line. 
Each voter would come up to the book in turn and " scratch," 
that is, make a mark across the line against his candidate's 
name. But a poll of the parish would often be demanded, 
especially for the election of a salaried officer, whether the 
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vestry clerk, the beadle or the sexton or, in some cases, an 
organist or a curate. The voting would then extend over 
three or four days, with all the paraphernalia of election 
addresses, personal canvassing, the circulation of squibs and 
libels, and no little consumption of liquor. The method of 
election as well as the franchise was often settled by agreement 
among the candidates, with the sanction of the vestry. At an 
election to the office of parish beadle, the four candidates 
entered into the following agreement, which was formally rati- 
fied by the vestry : they 

do mutually agree to and with each other in the manner following, 
viz. : that the said election shall be by poll and finally closed at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and that no person be permitted to vote 
but such as have ^roa year. 

Woolwich vestry adopted, as early as 1754, a complicated 
system of secret ballot for all parish polls. 1 

When the vestry grew at all large the procedure of the 
meeting became of great importance. With regard to the 
chairman it was commonly assumed, though without explicit 
authority, that the parish clergyman had a right to preside if 
he was present. But the rector or vicar was often an absentee, 
and in the populous parishes with which we are here dealing 
he seems frequently to have abstained from attending any but 
the Easter meeting, at which the churchwardens were chosen. 
At other meetings the senior churchwarden or the borough 
reeve or constable usually presided, or the meeting elected (as 
it possibly had always the right to do) its own chairman. One 
valuable feature of the procedure was the formal notice given 

1 In 1762 this vestry made elaborate arrangements for eliminating all personal 
favoritism in filling the important post of organist in the parish church at a salary 
of ^30 a year. " When the several candidates shall be in the organ loft and the 
curtain sowed together, the organ blower to attend them, and no person whatever 
to be admitted into the gallery, or any person admitted into the church, but those 
who are parishioners and have a right to ballot," the candidates are to cast lots 
for precedency in playing, and then each in succession to play a voluntary for 
about fifteen minutes. When all have played, the assembled parishioners (their 
names being duly recorded) are to declare by secret ballot which playing they pre- 
fer, the votes being there and then counted, and the successful performer to be 
declared elected to the post. 
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to the parishioners of all the business that it was intended to 
transact. This notice was read out in church, and often speci- 
fied in detail the subjects to be considered. 

But however well organized was the vestry meeting, and 
however definitely settled its method of voting, the parish was 
dependent, for the actual execution of its public functions, upon 
the customary parish officers. The modern usage of making the 
corporate body itself responsible for the execution of particular 
duties was at that time unfamiliar. It was upon the various 
parish officers in person, not upon the vestry, that was cast the 
duty and responsibility of executing the various public func- 
tions; and it was these officers alone, not the inhabitants in 
vestry assembled, who were clothed with the coercive powers 
of government. But the vestry found a way to control the 
parish officers by its power over their accounts. At first this 
control was exercised chiefly through the accounts which the 
churchwardens were clearly bound to submit to the vestry. 
Thus at the beginning of the century, wherever an open vestry 
existed, the meeting exercised complete authority over the 
churchwardens' accounts, wrangling about objectionable items, 
emphatically forbidding particular expenditures for the future 
and frequently disallowing, without appeal, any outlay against 
which it had previously protested. How far a similar control 
could be legally exercised over the other parish officers was 
far from clear. The constable's expenditure had clearly to be 
allowed by the vestry; the surveyor's accounts had, it was 
equally plain, to be submitted to the vestry, and could there- 
fore be discussed and disputed. It was true that nothing was 
said in any statute about the submission to the vestry of the 
overseers' expenditure on poor relief ; but the churchwardens, 
who did submit accounts, were themselves overseers, and the 
overseers were expressly required to submit part of their 
accounts to the vestry, namely, the items relating to the con- 
stable's expenditure. Moreover, in past times, when the parish 
had been small, all the accounts had probably been kept together 
in one rude cashbook, which had been produced as a matter of 
course at the vestry meeting. When the growth of the parish 
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business and the differentiation of officers led to the keeping 
of separate accounts, there was no hard and fast rule as to 
which account any particular item should appear in. Thus the 
common nuisance caused by hogs rambling about the streets is 
simultaneously ordered at the vestry of Woolwich to be dealt 
with by the surveyors of highways ; at the vestry of Camber- 
well, by the churchwardens ; and at the vestry of Bradford, 
by the constable, through whom it would appear in the over- 
seers' accounts. Under these circumstances, the claim of the 
vestry to discuss indiscriminately all accounts seemed only 
reasonable. 

The persons appointed as overseers, surveyors or constables 
were usually willing enough to fall in with the desires of the 
vestry by whom they had been nominated, and with whom it 
was more comfortable to keep on good terms. Occasionally 
they would stand on their legal rights. At Huddersfield, as 
late as 1833, we read of the surveyors of highways presenting 
their accounts to the vestry, but flatly refusing to allow them 
to be dissected by a committee which the Radical majority 
wished to appoint. More frequently the overseers, even if they 
laid their accounts before the vestry, would refuse to agree to 
any proposal to disallow an item, and would allege that they 
had acted under the direction of the justices of the peace. 
If the vestry considered the expenditure actually illegal, or sus- 
pected any malversation, it might threaten to appeal to the 
justices not to pass the accounts. 1 

The power of disallowing items in the accounts enabled the 
vestry to check peculation or to stop expenditure of which it 
disapproved, but furnished no means by which it could enforce 

1 Thus at Woolwich in 1802 it was "Resolved, that this vestry is highly dis- 
satisfied as well with the accounts of such overseers as the same were passed, as 
also with the discoveries since made, and now read, of their omissions ; and of the 
absence of Mr. Davis Bailey, although duly required to attend ; and this vestry 
require of such overseers to give unto the vestry on Thursday next precisely at 
6 o'clock in the evening a full account of, and answers to, all such questions as 
the vestry may then ask and require of them. And this vestry is of opinion that 
in case such overseers shall not comply to the wishes of this vestry, that an appeal 
be forthwith entered against such accounts, and such other steps be taken as may 
be deemed fit and advisable." 
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its desires. In order to secure continuity of policy among 
these annually changing officers, and still more to obtain con- 
trol of that policy, it was necessary for the vestry meeting to 
lay down definite instructions for the guidance of all who held 
office in the parish. Thus many vestries would, in one form 
or another, ordain 

That none of the gentlemen hereafter chosen and appointed to the 
offices of churchwardens and overseers of the poor of this parish 
shall under any pretence whatever be permitted to serve the work- 
house with provisions or any other article or commodity whatsoever, 
or send any materials or do any work either in or about the work- 
house or otherwise on the parish account while in office. 

Sometimes they would specifically forbid any expenditure on a 
particular service, except with the prior consent of the vestry. 
Thus St. Pancras objected to its officers' passion for bricks and 
mortar, and resolved in 1787 

That no article of expenditure be allowed in the accounts of the 
churchwardens or overseers of the poor of this parish for the year 
ensuing, for any building, alteration or repair whatsoever, except the 
same shall have been erected or made by order of a vestry, expressly 
called to consider the propriety of such building, alteration or repair, 
by notice given in the church and chapels of this parish a fortnight 
at least before the assembly of such vestry. 

It was, however, not until the parish business outgrew the 
capacity of unpaid officers, that the energetic vestry found a way 
of securing complete control. The most important executive 
officer in the pay of the parishioners was the vestry clerk, whose 
office was regulated by no statute, and could be made subject to 
any conditions that the vestry chose to impose. Already in 17 1 5 
we find the Woolwich vestry using its vestry clerk to secure 
knowledge and control of the doings of all the unpaid officers. 
The whole secretarial work and keeping of accounts was put 
into his hands. The vestry formally ordered him to attend 
not only all meetings of the vestry but also those of the 
churchwardens and overseers ; not only to keep the minutes 
and draw up orders and documents for signature, but also to 
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transcribe the various rates and assessments, to keep the 
churchwardens' accounts, to make copies of those of the over- 
seers and even to assist in person at the monthly payment of 
the poor, when he was required to 

take an account of all the monthly pensioners in a book for that pur- 
pose, to set down their respective allowance, the time of their admis- 
sion, their age and the causes and reasons of such their admission. 
And at the end of the year he shall likewise enter in the register 
book the names of all the parish children put out apprentice, and to 
whom, the names of such persons who have brought certificates 
removed by order of justices, [and] all bonds and other securities 
given to the parish. 

The next step was to get a second paid officer, in the person of 
a " standing overseer," who was chosen by the vestry, assigned 
a salary payable out of the poor rate, and then submitted to 
the justices for formal appointment. The justices, well aware 
that a salaried officer had become indispensable, had practically 
no option in the matter, as they had no power themselves 
to order a salary to be paid, and the vestry would certainly 
object to the allowance in the accounts of a salary to any one 
but its own nominee. We gather that the populous townships 
of South Lancashire and West Yorkshire had secured what 
were variously termed " standing," " stationary," " perpetual " 
or "hireling" overseers before 1800. Such an arrangement 
was reported in 181 7 to have been "long beneficially adopted 
in many populous parishes, either under a provision in local acts, 
or with the unanimous consent of the parishioners." Where 
no express provision for the appointment had been made in a 
local act, it seems to have been held by the lawyers that no 
salary could legally be paid to an overseer out of the poor rate, 
but it is clear that in a large number of cases no objection was 
made to the payment and that the justices allowed the item 
to pass as a matter of course in the overseers' accounts. 

This transfer of the actual work of the overseers to a paid 
officer made the churchwardens, whom the vestry could con- 
trol, the chief honorary officers of the parish, governing the 
administration of poor relief as well as the maintenance of the 
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church. Already in 1735 we find the Woolwich vestry formally 
instructing the overseers not to lay out any sums without the 
consent of the churchwardens. They were to enter their 
accounts monthly and submit them to the churchwardens, and 
if the latter found any items which they thought objectionable, 
the accounts were to be forthwith brought before the vestry. 
Finally, there was to be a systematic examination every half 
year, "the first six months' accounts which have been entered 
in the book " being specially " brought to the churchwardens 
for their approbation," in order that they might "report the 
state thereof to the vestry." 

The organization of the vestry as a democratic governing 
body was not complete, however, until it had learned to appoint 
a standing executive committee. The Elizabethan statutes 
contemplated that the churchwardens and overseers "shall 
meet together at least once every month in the church . . . 
after service, there to consider of some good course to be taken 
and of some meet order to be set down." But even where this 
monthly meeting of the officers had not fallen in abeyance, it 
could not be regarded as an executive committee of the inhabit- 
ants in vestry assembled, whose principal business was to super- 
vise and direct those officers. The standing parish committee 
often grew out of the committees appointed by the vestry for 
special purposes, — such as the audit of accounts, action on the 
non-payment of rates, the erection of a workhouse, the manage- 
ment of the indoor poor, — which are a frequent feature of the 
eighteenth century minutes. These committees, recurring year 
after year, easily merged into a general parish committee. 

But such a general committee had sometimes an independ- 
ent origin. At Camberwell the earliest extant vestry minutes 
record, in 1674, that at 

a general meeting of the parishioners in the parish church ... a 
certain number of the constant inhabitants and parishioners should 
be nominated and were accordingly named and chosen to meet once 
in every month (upon notice given) in the parish church to consult 
with the minister and parish officers about the affairs of the parish, 
and to inquire into the several gifts and legacies belonging to the 
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parish, how they are disposed of, and for the better preservation of 
good order in the parish, and such other matters as relate to the 
parish, and accordingly to communicate from time to time (as occa- 
sion shall be) what they have inquired into and debated of, at such 
time or times there shall be a general meeting of the parishioners at 
the church upon notice given. 

The incumbent, the" three churchwardens, the three overseers 
and eighteen parishioners were thereupon appointed to be the 
parish committee, which continued to exist down to 1834. At 
Liversedge in 1805, after many scandals, the vestry appointed 
a committee of twelve persons, who agreed voluntarily to man- 
age the parish affairs. 1 This committee met monthly to dis- 
cuss all parish business and to give necessary orders to the 
"permanent overseer," for whom they got a salary of sixty 
guineas a year, deputed three of their number to attend in 
rotation at the paying of the poor, and evidently took the whole 
management into their own hands. So satisfactory had the 
arrangement proved that in 181 8, after thirteen years' experi- 
ence, the clergyman wrote a valuable little book commending 
the example to other parishes. In other large and populous 
parishes, notably Greenwich and Woolwich, we find at the 
beginning of the century the whole management of the 
church, the poor, the assessment and collection of the rates, 
the promoting and opposing of bills in Parliament affecting the 
parish and all the miscellaneous functions of the vestry in the 
hands of a standing executive committee, appointed by and 
reporting to periodical meetings of the inhabitants in vestry 
assembled. 

But although the formation of a standing parish committee 
greatly increased the capacity of the vestry to manage its 
rapidly growing business, this committee was far from corre- 
sponding to a modern representative body. It had, to begin 
with, no legal status and no right to act on behalf of the 

1 " On entering upon the business of examining the accounts, it appeared that 
there were 4 Overseers of the Poor, 13 Surveyors of the Highways ; and Church- 
wardens for four years, whose accounts were still unclosed," the indebtedness of 
the parish to these officers being about .£300. 
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vestry or to bind the parish by its decisions. It was, in fact, 
nothing more than "an advisory committee to the officers by 
law appointed," if these chose to accept its advice. Moreover, 
in the vast majority of cases the public meeting was by no 
means prepared to intrust the parish business, even in purely 
executive matters, to the committee which it had appointed. 
The vestry could seldom divest itself of the feeling that the 
function of the parish committee was merely that of drafting 
resolutions for the meeting of the inhabitants. Where this 
complete subordination was insisted on, as at Woolwich at the 
beginning of the century, open vestry meetings were held on 
an average every three weeks. In many such parishes there 
grew up the custom of an appeal by one party or the other 
from this " packed meeting " to a poll of the inhabitants, which 
habitually lasted for several days and was often attended by 
great popular excitement. In Woolwich, at any rate, the poll 
was developed into a systematic " referendum " on policy as well 
as on appointments. During the nine years from 1 796 to 1 804 
we find it referred to a vote of the inhabitants to decide whether 
a rate collector should be appointed, whether an act of Parlia- 
ment should be applied for, whether the master of the work- 
house should have an increase of salary, whether a proposed 
scale of compounding for rates should be adopted, whether a 
certain draft bill to give increased powers of regulating the 
poor should be approved and whether the organist's salary 
should be fixed at .£30 or ^40 per annum. 

The parish of Liverpool, coterminous with the ancient 
borough, which at the end of the eighteenth century was rap- 
idly increasing in wealth and population, affords perhaps the 
best example of this highly developed vestry government, 
working under the shadow of a municipal corporation, of which 
the mayor and aldermen acted as justices of the peace. The 
student of the admirably kept and voluminous minutes of the 
Liverpool vestry, say from 1800 to 1818, finds the supreme 
authority clearly in the hands of " the inhabitants in vestry 
assembled," at their annual gathering on Easter Tuesday in 
the old St. Nicholas Church. But this general meeting did 
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not attempt to carry on the executive work of so vast a parish. 
Besides electing two churchwardens, it appointed annually a 
" general committee for the management of the affairs of the 
parish," to which it gave formal instructions as to the policy 
to be pursued with regard to poor relief, assessment, the repair 
of the highways, the management of the churches and parlia- 
mentary business. This committee, though entirely extra-legal, 
united in itself all the executive authority of the vestry. Act- 
ing under its orders, the vestry clerk promoted and opposed 
bills, began and concluded litigation and carried on all the 
varied parish business of a large town. Six of its members 
were regularly appointed by the borough justices to fill the 
office of surveyor of highways, and these then acted virtually 
as a highways sub-committee. The principal business of the 
general committee accordingly was to direct and control the 
executive staff, which consisted of permanent salaried officers, 
giving up their whole time to their duties. The management 
of the workhouse was carried out by a paid " governor of the 
workhouse," assisted by a deputy governor, as well as by a 
master and a matron, a surgeon and a chaplain. The outdoor 
poor were dealt with by two salaried overseers, who were also 
charged with the " bastardy department." The rates (and also 
the taxes assessed by the government) were got in by four 
paid collectors. The highways were kept in repair and the 
commutation money and highway rate were collected by two 
"assistant surveyors." A leading local solicitor acted as 
vestry clerk, whilst the governor of the workhouse served also 
as parish treasurer. The accounts of these officials were gone 
through every month by the general committee, which then 
gave the necessary orders on the details of administration. 
Important issues of policy arising in the course of the year 
would be referred to a "special vestry," and an elaborate 
report on the affairs of the parish was presented to the annual 
Easter vestry. 
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V. 

We have now described all the principal types of govern- 
ment "by the inhabitants in vestry assembled" that were 
existing at the beginning of the nineteenth century. What 
proportion of the fifteen thousand vestries had advanced out 
of the stage of the purely rural village and "government by 
consent," to the chaos and anarchy of Manchester or to the 
comparatively efficient system of Liverpool, we are unable to 
ascertain. Into this diversity there came, in the year 1818, 
the novelty of a statutory constitution for parish government. 

The legislation of 181 8-19, which became inseparably con- 
nected with the name of Mr. Sturges Bourne, marks a new 
departure. Hitherto, though there had been much tinkering 
with the poor law by statute, the arrangements which any par- 
ticular parish might choose to make for the management of its 
own business had been regarded practically as a matter to be 
settled by the inhabitants among themselves. The judges 
might set limits to parochial independence, if any parishioner 
chose to spend time and money on legal proceedings, in this as 
in any private quarrel. Moreover, if any inhabitants were 
sufficiently energetic and sufficiently influential, they might 
succeed in getting a private act of Parliament to regulate their 
local affairs — to organize the relief of their poor, to enclose 
their common fields or to maintain a turnpike road — exactly 
in the same way as a great landowner would get an act to 
settle his estate or divorce his wife. But the Sturges Bourne 
Acts of 1818 and 18 19, besides amending the poor law, for the 
first time provided, as a matter of national interest, a formal 
and definite constitution for the parish vestry. 

It is easy to trace the causes of this new departure. The 
parish rates, which had been steadily rising since about 1 770, 
increased in the bad times of 1813-14 to an alarming extent. 
The peace of 1815 only momentarily checked the growth of 
expenditure, and the bad harvests of 18 16-17 sent it up again 
by leaps and bounds. Whereas the total rates levied in Eng- 
land and Wales in 1785 had been a little over two millions, 
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and in 1 802, only five and a third millions, they rose in the bad 
years 18 17-19 to more than ten millions, — a total that was 
not again reached for a quarter of a century. To the country 
gentlemen who then filled the House of Commons this great 
increase in the local expenditure, though it was counterbalanced 
by an equally rapid growth in the aggregate wealth of the king- 
dom, seemed destined to absorb the whole rental of their 
estates. As nearly all the local expenditure was then defrayed 
from the poor rate, it was upon this that Parliament concen- 
trated its attention. The wasteful and demoralizing system of 
relief, about which Whitbread and others had vainly striven to 
interest the house in previous years, suddenly became the 
favorite topic. Petitions complaining of the rise of rates 
poured in from rural parishes. Select committees on the state 
of the metropolis had drawn attention to the scandals in urban 
districts. In 1817 a committee was appointed to consider the 
state of the poor laws, of which the Right Honorable William 
Sturges Bourne was made chairman. Before this committee 
there appeared as witnesses justices and clergymen, tradesmen 
and manufacturers, who had suffered from the chaotic inefficiency 
of parish government, and who had striven in various ways for 
its reform. Nearly all the witnesses had themselves served as 
overseers or were otherwise personally acquainted with the sub- 
ject. The committee made an exhaustive report at the end of 
the session, explaining the impracticability of such remedies as 
fixing a maximum poor rate, finding remunerative employment 
for all who applied for it or reviving the ancient assessment 
of personalty; and recommending, instead, a reform of the 
machinery of poor relief, more especially of the constitution of 
the parish vestry. Mr. Sturges Bourne thereupon in 18 18 
brought in two bills, one entitled " An Act for the Regulation 
of Parish Vestries," which became law that session, and 
another, which was not passed until the following year, styled 
" An Act to Amend the Laws for the Relief of the Poor." 

The Act of 1 818, which applied compulsorily to all open 
vestries, made definite provision for the procedure of their 
meetings, prescribed the notice to be given, the arrangements 
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for the chairmanship and ihe keeping of minutes and, above 
all, fixed the franchise. Persons who were not rated, or who 
had not actually paid their poor rates, were excluded even from 
being present at the meeting. Moreover — what was a most 
important innovation — a scale of plural voting was imposed, so 
that persons rated at less than ^50 had one vote only, and 
those rated at or above that sum, one vote for every ^25 up 
to a maximum of six. This provision was, as we shall after- 
wards describe, a constant source of irritation and annoyance. 

The Act of 1 8 19 contained some useful provisions amend- 
ing the poor law, but its main object was to give a legal status 
to the parish committee and salaried overseer. It provided 
that any parish might, by resolution passed, after due notice, 
by a majority of the inhabitants in vestry assembled, nominate, 
for appointment by a justice of the peace, a parish committee 
consisting of the incumbent, the churchwardens and overseers 
and not less than five nor more than twenty other parishioners. 
This parish committee, annually elected in open vestry, in no 
way superseded the latter authority, but it was expressly 
authorized to manage all matters relating to the relief of the 
poor and was required to lay the minutes of its proceedings, 
together with a report of its work, before regular meetings of 
the open vestry, to be held at least twice a year. The open 
vestry was empowered further to elect one or more assistant 
overseers and to pay them such salary as was thought fit, the 
justices being required to appoint them formally as overseers. 
Finally, the overseers, whether paid or unpaid, were expressly 
directed to give relief only under the orders of the parish com- 
mittee, except in cases of sudden emergency or by a justice's 
order. 

This legislation proceeded, it will be seen, along the lines 
marked out by the spontaneous development of the best 
organized parishes. Unfortunately, the Act of 18 19 had some 
serious defects. In the first place, it was held not to apply to 
any parish in which the administration of the poor law was 
governed by any local act. This at once excluded Manchester, 
most of the parishes in the suburbs of London and, indeed, a 
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large proportion of the very parishes in which reform was most 
required. It did nothing, moreover, for those parishes which, 
for one reason or another, had lost their open vestry. Its 
application to any parish at all was made dependent on a vote 
of the open vestry, which might at any time be rescinded. 
The parish committee which it authorized was expressly 
restricted to the business of poor relief, and no provision was 
made for the multifarious church, highway and other business 
of the parish. Above all, this committee was seriously preju- 
diced at the outset by receiving a name — that of select 
vestry — which was associated in the public mind with exclu- 
siveness, jobbery and corruption. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the Act of 1819 worked a 
beneficial result in a large number of parishes. It was almost 
immediately "adopted" by 2000 parishes, to which, within 
the next ten years, a thousand more were added. The first 
effect was everywhere to " tighten up " the control of the 
vestry over the actual disbursements of the overseer. Those 
parishes which had already appointed a parish committee were 
now able, by adopting the act, to endow that committee with 
legal authority over all expenditure on poor relief. Thus at 
Charlton, where the act had been instantly adopted, the 
minutes of the select vestry inform us that 

having read that part of the Act of the 31st. of March 18 19, for the 
better regulating the relief of the poor, (they) resolved that the Over- 
seers do, the next day of meeting, produce a list of the persons 
receiving relief, stating, as far as they know, the condition and 
character of each, also stating each person's weekly relief ; secondly, 
to produce an account of money in hand, also what further sum is 
likely to be wanted ; thirdly, to produce a list of defaulters upon the 
poor's rates. 

A fortnight later the select vestry summoned all the poor to 
pass before them, and " having maturely considered each indi- 
vidual case," they instructed the overseers exactly what sums 
to allow to each pauper. The result was naturally a quarrel 
with the " respectable inhabitant " on whom had been cast the 
onerous and unpaid office of overseer. 
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At Liverpool the act came in the nick of time to prevent 
the break-up of the elaborate extra-legal constitution that we 
have described. So long as the honorary parish officers worked 
in harmony with the parish committee all went well. But in 
1 8 17 the vestry had the misfortune to elect as churchwarden 
an ambitious and self-opinionated man named Dennison, who 
flatly refused to consult the parish committee or to carry out 
its wishes, altered the parish assessments as he chose and 
arbitrarily expended over ^2000 in ornamenting the parish 
churches. The parish committee appealed to the vestry, who 
resolved 

that this vestry views with alarm the invasion made upon their 
ancient privilege of appointing a committee for the management of 
the affairs of the parish, by the disgraceful conduct of Mr. John 
Dennison, one of the churchwardens, in dismissing and refusing to 
consult the committee appointed at the last annual vestry. 

Fortunately, the justices of the peace supported the vestry 
and disallowed Dennison's portion of the overseers' accounts. 
The adoption of the Act of 1819 put the parish committee on 
a legal footing as a select vestry, so far, at any rate, as expendi- 
ture on poor relief was concerned, and secured, in practice, its 
authority in all parish matters. For about ten years this con- 
stitution gave the parish a peaceful and comparatively efficient 
administration. From 1821 onward we see the select vestry 
vigorously overhauling the assessment of the parish and the 
collection of the rates (" not one-fourth of dwelling houses pay 
to the poor rates . . . whole streets have been passed over year 
by year, illegally, at the option of the parish officers "). We 
watch their constant struggle to enforce a wisely stringent 
limitation of the swollen lists of the outdoor poor, offering 
freely the test of " the house " ; we follow them in their intel- 
ligent, if not always successful, experiments in workhouse 
administration. 

Meanwhile the Act of 1 8 1 8, which regulated the voting and 
procedure of all open vestries, was being made use of, in one 
populous parish after another, in a way that Mr. Sturges 
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Bourne had failed to foresee. He had intended to restrict and 
moderate the public meeting of inhabitants by excluding non- 
ratepayers and by giving a preponderating weight to such of 
the wealthier citizens as were present. What his act really 
accomplished was the establishment of the "referendum," and 
even the " initiative," as a regular part of the parish constitu- 
tion. In the mass meetings that were beginning to take place 
in the churches of Manchester and Liverpool it proved quite 
impossible to identify as a ratepayer every one who presented 
himself, still less to ascertain, when the resolution was put to 
the meeting, how many votes each person present was entitled 
to cast. Moreover, the rapid growth of population, the increas- 
ing divergence of the different social classes in wealth and 
interests and the growing political activity of the various 
sections, all contributed to bring the crowds that thronged the 
vestry meetings out of harmony with the governing classes of 
the town. To get more accurately at the sense of the parish 
a few parishes had long been accustomed to take a poll on 
questions of policy as well as on appointments. Though 
Sturges Bourne's Act contained no reference to a poll, it was 
quickly found impracticable to make use of the graduated scale 
of voting except by taking the votes one by one, which made a 
poll inevitable. Thus, just at a moment of growing political 
excitement, that which prior to 1818 had been a feature of only 
a few parishes suddenly became an incident of every crowded 
vestry. Any section outvoted at the meeting immediately 
claimed a poll of the parish, and this had to be granted as a 
matter of legal right. As the wealthier classes abstained from 
attending the public meeting and, moreover, had most to gain 
by the strict counting of the plural votes, it was usually the 
Tories who demanded this referendum, and the Radicals who 
objected to it. 

This unpremeditated experiment in the use of the refer- 
endum — handicapped as it was by every unfavorable circum- 
stance — practically nullified all that was useful in the Sturges 
Bourne legislation. Even at Liverpool, where Toryism and the 
Church of England dominated the workingmen as well as the 
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upper classes, we see from 1828 onward a constantly increas- 
ing number of appeals from the vestry meeting to the poll. 
In one year (1832) no fewer than eight of these referendums 
were taken, on such questions as the amount of salary to be 
paid to an official, the election of churchwardens and sidesmen, 
the assessment of the owners of cottage property and the pass- 
ing of the churchwardens' accounts. The active spirits who, in 
the heated years of the Reform controversy, carried the open 
vestry meetings were habitually defeated at the poll. They 
revenged themselves on the Tory party by turning the half- 
yearly meeting at the old parish church into a pandemonium. 

We hardly ever remember [remarks a local newspaper] to have 
seen a more numerous or a more stormy meeting of the kind, or 
one of longer duration. . . . The proceedings commenced a few 
minutes after six, and during the greater portion of that time the 
scene of angry bickerings and recriminations presented was one 
which contrasted strangely with the character of the building in 
which the meeting was held. 

The demand for a poll was the signal for redoubled uproar, 
increased by hissing and cries of "no poll." Though the 
select vestry managed to hold its own at these polls, it found 
them so burdensome that it vainly appealed to the meeting to 
make them unnecessary, declaring "that the public service of 
the parish has sustained great inconvenience from the fre- 
quency with which the collectors have been taken from their 
ordinary duties from their attendance being required at differ- 
ent polls." At Manchester, in these same years, every open 
vestry became the scene of angry recriminations as to the 
right of the borough reeve, or other chairman, to declare the 
meeting adjourned for the purpose of taking a poll, and as to 
whether or not the scale of plural voting applied to that town. 
At a vestry meeting in 1832 the demand for a poll led to 
something like a riot. "Some of the orators," reported the 
Manchester Guardian, " expressed their belief that one of the 
first acts of a reformed Parliament would be to repeal ' Sturges 
Bourne's ' infamous ' Hact.' " 
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VI. 

We may now sum up the various developments of the open 
vestry from 1660 to 1835, as seen in the minutes of its pro- 
ceedings and contemporary accounts of its structure. 

The great majority of parishes — practically the whole of 
rural England — continued to be governed by little oligarchies, 
consisting of the small group in each village who alone paid 
rates, — the squire, the incumbent, the half-dozen farmers, the 
innkeeper or miller and possibly one or two small freeholders 
or shopkeepers. The economic and social relations which 
bound these principal inhabitants to one another far out- 
weighed in importance their official relations as justice of 
the peace, incumbent and parish officer, whilst the remainder 
of the scanty population were, broadly speaking, their unen- 
franchised dependents. The public revenue of each little 
community was raised and spent by the common consent of 
all who contributed to it, and the administration of the parish 
affairs — the relief of the poor, the maintenance of the church 
and the repair of the roads — was conducted by themselves in 
person, according to their own wishes, with as much or as little 
wisdom as each group possessed. 

In the new England that was springing up in certain dis- 
tricts, owing to the increase of foreign trade and the " indus- 
trial revolution," the decay or total absence of the old social 
order left the legal framework of the parish bare and revealed 
its inadequacy as a local governing constitution. There was, 
indeed, no one legal framework; every parish had three or 
four — derived from custom and common law, from the eccle- 
siastical canons, from statute law — superposed one on the 
other at different dates and creating inconsistent relation- 
ships. Whilst every parish officer was responsible to mani- 
fold and inconsistent authorities, there was no supreme power 
and no coordination of jurisdictions. Most important of all, 
a constitution which provided no organs of administration 
but onerous unpaid offices, in which service was compulsory, 
together with an unorganized public meeting, lacked, for populous 
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urban districts, the elementary requisites of government. 
Hence the stage of chaos in which we find nearly every popu- 
lous parish. 

In some of these districts in which, from one cause or 
another, the open vestry was allowed to constitute itself the 
supreme authority, there grew up an extra-legal constitution, 
consisting of a regulated public meeting, a representative 
executive committee and a staff of salaried officers. In one 
or two of these we find this constitution supplemented by the 
use of the referendum. Where this extra-legal constitution 
was allowed to work, it produced an interesting and reason- 
ably well-ordered experiment in democratic local government, 
uncontrolled and uninspired by any other part of the community. 

The Sturges Bourne legislation of 18 18-19, ignored by 
practically all the rural parishes, had on populous districts a 
twofold effect. The permissive sections of the Act of 18 19 
provided a legal basis for the extra-legal constitution which 
had grown up in some parishes and enabled two or three 
thousand others to equip themselves with a representative 
executive and salaried staff. The compulsory introduction, 
by the Act of 1818, of the plural vote into the public meet- 
ing had the unforeseen result, in most populous parishes, of 
establishing what virtually amounted to the referendum and 
the initiative as the basis of parish government. This intro- 
duction of an unregulated system of popular voting, on policy 
as well as on appointments, at a time of great political and 
sectarian excitement served only to increase, between 1829 
and 1835, tne instability and confusion of parish government. 
Upon this state of instability and confusion there came the 
Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834 and the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act of 1835, which, though not expressly reforming 
parish government as such, provided two clearly defined and 
elaborately organized representative bodies — the Board of 
Guardians and the Town Council — into whose hands the 
bulk of local government eventually passed. 
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